On the other hand, the King paid his opponent the compli-
ment of fearing him more than he did the whole mass of
popular prejudice which Shaftesbury had fostered.

When the Earl was in office, Charles had admired his
ability, mistrusted his loyalty and valued his pleasant com-
panionship. As a younger man, Shaftesbury had shared the
dissipations of the fashionable world, held his own with the
wits and made an envied name for himself among the rakes
at Whitehall.

" I believe thou art the wickedest dog in England, my
lord," Charles once rallied him, but Shaftesbury was as
quick of tongue as the King.

*c May it please your Majesty,** he retorted, ft of a sub-
ject, I believe I am."

Now at fifty-five the fires of his dissolute youth had
burned down to a glow of political ambition. Ill health had
transformed his good looks to the restless leanness of which
Caesar disapproved. He was entirely single-minded in the
pursuit of his political aims, but he moved towards them by
such devious ways and with such hypocritically pure
speeches that Charles dubbed him <c Little Sincerity," Now
he was bent upon making Parliament supreme in the land*
He was confident he would be supreme in Parliament.

He opened his attack with a grave error, for which his
disparagement of the King's courage was responsible.
Charles, far from yielding to the determined language of
the opposition, took advantage of the overbold move to
win a victory that would have crushed anyone less persever-
ing or less able than Shaftesbury. The argument that a
year's recess automatically dissolved a Parliament was
patently moonshine, Charles, alarmed by the suggestion of
an illegality which might very easily pass into precedent,
declared the proposers had questioned the sacred authority
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